RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
doing the things which they thought would best promote their election :   unfortunately they believed that it was fatal to their chances if they did any work.    This clearly called for reform, and Woodrow Wilson, when he was made President of Princeton in  1906,  set to work to remedy it.   He began by raising the standard required for entrance to the University, and supplemented the lectures of the Professors by the appointment of preceptors, who give individual attention to the students. Mere attendance at lectures is a very unsatisfactory method of teaching for any but the best student.    The ordinary student needs someone who will explain his difficulties, set him essays and discuss them with him.    This, which is the system employed in Cambridge Colleges, was to be the work of the preceptors.    They would be constantly in touch with the undergraduates and could soon find out if they were not working.    These, however, were only preliminaries to a much more fundamental scheme which Wilson had drawn up after consultation with the Professors at Princeton.    On this scheme the Clubs were to be abolished and replaced by a number of Colleges, bearing to the University much the same relation as the Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge bear to  those universities.1 The Colleges were to be places where the undergraduates lived and had their meals.   Each College was to have its own Master and staff of preceptors, and was to be an independent unit.   Each undergraduate was to be a member of a College and live in it, and the members of a College were to have all their meals together, and to make this possible for the poorer students, these were to be of a very simple character.   In American universities there are few,
1 This system has since been introduced with success into Harvard University.
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